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ANECDOTES OF MR. SHERIDAN. 


From. the Second Volume of Dr. Watkins’s Work. 


At the latter end of the year 1799, it became a very general 
subject of argument whether the 18th century expired 
with the Commencement of the year 1800, or with its close. 
Mr. Sheridan held the opinion that the century wags terminated 
when the year 1800 began: bis friend Mr. Richardson held that 
it did not expire till the night of the 31st of December, when 
the clock had stricken twelve, and when the Ist of January, 
1801, would begin. After canvassing the matter for some 
lime it ended in a wager, which was referred to their mutual 
friend Mr. Fox, who, in his usual playful way, gave his deci- 
sion in favour of Mr. Richardson, though he was himself 
doubtful on this chronological question, till, on being con- 
stituted a judge between his friends, he was under the necessity 
of investigating the point more narrowly. 

The question submitied for bis determination was couched 
in these laconic terms : 

“ A. B. affirms that the eighteenth century does not expire 
till twelve o’clock at night on the 3ist of December in the 
year 1800. 

“ Mr. Richardson contends for the above opinion, which he 
backs with a bet of five guineas. 

“ Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Westly bet Mr. Richardson that he 


is wrong, 
8 « R. B. SHERIDAN. 
oT”. WESTLEY. c 
« J, RICHARDSON. 
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It is agreed that Mr. Fox is to decide this bet. 
tthink Mr. Richardson right. 
«C.J. FOX.” 

“ This decision was conveyed in the following letter :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I received your letter with its enclosure on my 
return to this place op Saturday, and have deferred answering 
it ull tosday, only that might not appear to ‘give whasis 
opinion. Indeed, ‘I tiad $0 stfong a préepossession that you 
were in the wrong, from the arrogant manner in which you 
state the case, that I wanted some time to enable me to believe 
it possible that you could be in the right; but after searching 
for all possible grounds, or even pretences for deciding against 
you, | own I can find none. 

“ Your's ever, 


“« St. Ann’s Fill, Monday,” 

As Mr. Sheridan was coming up to town in one of the 
public coaches, for the purpose of canvassing Westminster, at 
the time wheh'Paull was‘bisopporient, be found himself io com. 
pany with two Westminster electors. In the course of conver 
sation, ove of them asked ‘the other to whom he mennt to give 
jis vote? When his friend replied, To Paull, certainly ; for 

hough I think ‘him ‘but a shabby sort of fellow, 1 would vole 
for any ote rather than that rascal Sheridan ! 

« Do you know Sheridan? asked the stranger. 

“ NotI, Sir,” dhswered the gentleman; * nor should Twish 
to‘know him.’ 

The conversation dropped here; but when the party alighted 
to breakfast, Sheridan called aside the other gentleman, and 
said— ‘ 

“Pray who is that very agreeable frietrd of your's? ‘He is 
one of the pleasantest'fellows Lever met with, and I should be 
glad to know-his name ? 

« His nde is Me. T: ; he is an eminént lawyer, and re- 
sides itv Liticoln’s Inn-fields.” 

Bieaklastover, the party resumed their seats in the coach; 
soon ‘afiér which, Sheridan turned the discourse tothe law. 
* is,” said he, a fine profession. Men may rise from it to the 
highest emmence in the state; and it gives vast scope ‘to the 
diiplay of talent : many of the most noble characters recorded 
in gur, history have been lawyers. I am sorry, however, 10 
add, that some of the gtratest ‘rascals have also been lawyers; 
but of all the raseals of lawyers I éver ‘heard of, the greatest is 
ope IT , who lives in Lincoln’s Lon Fields, 

“ J am Mr. T——.,” said the gentleman. 

« And I am ‘Mr. Sheridan,” was the reply. 

The jest'wasinstantly seen, they shook hands, and instead of 
voting wguinst the facetious orator, the lawyer exerted himselt 
Warmly in promoting the cleetion. 


“ C, J. FOX. 
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Singular Adventure in North America. 


“MIE following singular adventures of aman named John 

Colter, are taken from Mr. Bradbury’s ‘Fravels in the 

Intetior of North America, which is a recent publication of 
great merit and interest :— 

“ Colter came to St. Louis in May, 1810, in a small canoe, 
from the head waters of the Missouri, a distance of 3000 miles, 
which he traversed in 30 days! £ saw him on his arrival, atid 
received from him an account of his adventures, after he had 
separated from Lewis and Clarke’s party ; one of these, for its 
singularity, t shall relate. On the arrival of the party at che 
head waters of the Missouri, Colter observing am appéarance of 
abundanee of beaver being there, got permission jo remain 
and hunt for some time, which be dia in company with a man 
of the name of Dixon, who had traversed the immense tract of 
country from St, Louis to the head waters of the Missoari alone. 
Soon after, he separated from Dixon, and trapped in: company 
witha hunter nawed Potts, and aware of the hostility of the 
Blackfeet Indians, one of whom had been killed by Lewis, they 
set their traps at night, and took them up early in the morning, 
remaining concealed during the day. They were examining 
their traps early one morning, in a creek about six miles from 
that branch of the Missouri called Jefferson’s Fork, and were 
ascending in «a canoe, when they suddenly heard a great noise, 
resew bling the trampling of animals; but they could not as- 
certain the fact, as the high perpendicular banks on each side 
of the river impeded their view. Colter immediately pro- 
nounced it to be occasioned by Indians, and advised an mstant 
retreat, but was accused of cowardice by Potts, who insisted 
that the poise was caused by buffaloes, and they proceeded an. 
In a few minutes afterwards their doubts were removed by @ 
party of Indians making their appearance on both sides of the 
ereek, to the anount of five or six hundred, who beckoned them 
to come ashore. As retreat was now impossible, Colter turned 
the head of the canoe; and at the moment of its touching an 
Indian seized the rifle belonging to Potts ; but Colter, who is a 
remarkably strong man,immediately retook it, and banded it to 
Potts; who remained in the canoe, and, on receiviny it pushed 
off into the river. He had scarcely quitted the shore when ar 


. erfeow was shot al him, and he cried oat,‘ Colter, I am 


wounded ? Colter remonsirated with him on the folly of at- 
lempting to escape, and urged him to come ashore. Instead 
of complying be instantly levelled his rife at an Indian, and shot 
him dead on the spot. ‘This conduct, situated as he was, may 
appear to have been an act of madness, but it was doubtless the 
effect of sudden but sound reasoning ; for if taken alive he 
must have expected to be tortured to death according to their 
G12 
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custom. He was instantly pierced with arrows so numerous, 
that, to use Colter’s words, * he was made a riddle of.’ They 
now seized Colter, stripped him entirely naked, and ,began to 
consult on the manner iv which be should be put to death, 
They were first inclined taset him up as a mark to shoot ai, 
but the chief interfered, and seizing him vy the shoulders, asked 
him if he could run fast? Colter, who had been some time 
amongst the Kee-kat-sa or Crow Indians, had in a considerable 
degree acquired the Blackfoot language, and was also. well 
acquainted with Indian customs; he knew that he had now te 
run for his life, with the dreadful odds of five or six hundred 
against him, and those armed Indians; therefore cunningly 
replied, that he was a very bad runner, although he was cons 
sidered by the hunters as remarkably swift. The chief now 
commanced the party to remain stationary, and Jed Colter out 
on the prairie three or four hundred yards, and released him, 
bidding him to save himself ifhe could. At this instant the 
horrid war-whoop sounded inthe eas of poor Colter, who; 
urged with the hope of preserving life, ran with a speed a 
which himself was surprised. He preeceded towardsthe Jef- 
ferson Fork, having to traverse a plain six miles in breadth, 
abounding with the prickly pear, on which he was every instant 
treading with his naked feet. Heran nearly half way aecrnss 
the plain before he ventured to look over his shoulder, when he 
perceived that the Indians were very much scattered, and that 
he had gained ground to a considerable distance from the maia 
body ; but one Indian, who carried a spear, was much before 
all the rest, and vot more than one hundred yards from him. 
A faint gleam of hope now cheered the heart of Colter ; bis 
derived confidence was nearly fatal to him, for he exerted hin, 
self to such a degree, that the blood gushed from his nostrils, 
and soon almost covered the fore part of his body. He had 
now arrived within a mile of the river, when he distinctly beard 
the appalling sound of footsteps behind him, and every instant 
expected to feel the spear of his pursuer. Again he turned his 
head, and saw the savage not twenty yards from him. Deters 
mined if possible to avoid the expected blow, he suddenly stop- 
ped, turned round, and spread out his arms. The Indian, 
surprised by the suddenness of the action, and pribaps at the 
bloody appearance of Colter, also attempted to stop, but exe 
hausted with running, he fell wiulst endeavouring to throw bis 
spear, which struck in the ground and broke. Colter instantly 
snatched up the pointed part, with which he pinned him to 
the earth, and then continued his flight. The foremost of the 
indians, on arriving at the place, stopped till others came up to 
join thew, when they set up a hideous yell. Every moment of 
this time was improved by Colter, who, although fainting and 
exhausted, succeeded in gaining the skirting of the Cotton-tree 
Wood, on the borders of the Fork, through which he ran, and 
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plunged into the river. ar mee | for him, a little below this 


place there was iin island, against the opper part of which a 
raft of drift timber had lodged. He dived under the raft, and 
after several efforts, got his head above water amongst the 
trunks of trees, covered over with smaller weod to the depth of 
several feet. Scarcely had he secured timself, when the Ine 
dians atrived on the river, screeching «od yelling, as Coltér ex- 
pressed it, * like so many devils.” “They were frequently on the 
raft doving the day, and were seen through the chinks by Colter, 
who was congratulating himself on his escape, until the idea 
arose that they migint set the raft on fire. In lorrible suspense 
he remained until night, when, heartpg no more of the lidians, 
he dived under the raft, and swam silently down the river to a 
considerable distance, where he landed, and travelled all night. 
Although happy in having escaped from tie Indians, his situa- 
tion was still dreadful :he was completely naked, under a 
burning suo ; the soles of his feet were entirely filled with the 
thorns of the prickly pear; he was hungry, and had no means of 
killiag game, although he saw abundance around him, and was 
at least sever days journey from Lisa’s Fort, on the Bighora 
branch of the Roche Jaune R.ver. These were circumstances 
under which almost any man but an Amercan hanter would 
have despaired. He arrived at the Fort in seven days, having 
subsisted on aroo! much esteemed by the Indians of the Mis- 
souri, now known by naturalists as Pouivica esculenio.” 


—~ —---- —— a — ——————— 


THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 
HE knowledge of ihe magnet stone is of coasiderable an- 
tiquity, several ancient nations baving contended for the 
priority of the discovery, particularly the Greeks, Tudians, and 
Chinese. The discovery of its polarity in subsequent times, 
gave it the name of load-stone, a word of Saxonic original, de- 


noting iis leading property, aud use in navigation, Camillus 


, 
Leonardus, an ttaiian auinor above ibree centuries ago, says, 


“ That the first navigators being wholly ignorant of the art. of 


the compass, fitted a ueedie to a straw or bit of wood crosswise, 


and put itintua basin of water that the needle might swim ; 
then they drew a magnet sound the basin, the needle constantly 
following it, but the magnet being taken away, the point of the 
needle turned to the pole.” ‘This was probably the origin of the 
inveation of the mariners compass among the Europeans, who 
improved upon it before A. D. 1200, ai which period a native 
of France wrote a poem in praise of the invention, and the 
French authors assert, that the flower-de-luce, which is the 
arms of France, was every where alterwards represented on the 
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instrument, in honour of France. F. J, de Gioja, a Neapolitan, 
forthet, improved it in 1300. Marco, Paulo, a, Venetian, and 
celebrated traveller, first reported of. the use of ‘the compass 
found among the Chinese, of his return, from the east, am, 
1260; and Ludo Vertomanus assests, that whenhe was, io the 
Est Indies, aboat dan. 1500, he saw a, pilot direct bis course by 
a magnetic needle formed like those then in use. Mr. Barlowg 
relates, that in a personal conference with two East Indians, an 
1599, ney athirmed, that instead of our compass, they, bsed a 
magoetic needle about six inches in length, suspended ta a, dish 
of white China earth filled with water, in the bottom of which 
were marked two cross lines to indicate the principal. winds 
the rest of the divisions being left to the skill of their pilots, 
But Du Halide asserts, from the Chinese annals, the knowledge 
of the compass among that people more than a thousand yeay 
before the Christian ara, and that the name of the instragent 
at his time was the same as that recorded in their anjals 

The celebrated Columbus first discovered the variation of 
the compass, in his voyage to America, in the autuma of (1492 
before which period it was thought the needle at, all places 
pointed due north. This discovery was improved by Se bastiin 
Cabot, a Venetian, in 1500, but the change of the variation, at 
the samre plece, appears not to have been ascertained uatihex- 
periments made in England about 1580 and 1620, when) the 
famous Ganter, the author of the navigation scale, first de 
termined it by experiment. In this interval Mr. Barlowe pub- 
lished his magnetical advertisements, and the subjects acquised 
popelarity, om the recommeadation of Prince Maurice, then 
Lord High Admiral of the United Provinces, who ordered bis 
mathematician to compose a ‘book; enjoining “ All seamen up- 
der bis jurisdiction to observe and regisier the variation in all 
places.” ‘This book was in the same year translated into Eg. | 
‘ish by the celebrated mathematician Edward Wright, co 
taming & table of variations observed at sea and land, and con — 
firming, by experiment, very different quantities in diffesent | 
‘pluces, and that an allowance was necessary to be made, in 
steering the course of a ship. Mr. Gellibrand pablished his 
‘Discourse of the Variation in 1635, supposed trom original ex- 
periments made by Gunter. 

The knowledge of navigation advanced with the knowledge 
of the compass, end afforded the means of ascertaining the 
variation of the needle in different parts of the globe, as well as 
the variation of that variation, after a multitude of observatiuns 
and voyages by the navizators of England, France, Spain, 
Italy, and Holland. But all this while the necessary allowance 
to be made in steering a ship at sea, and ihe range of ihe gee- 
dle caused by the attiaction of the ship -in different positions, 

with the maguetic meridian, seems to have excited little notice, 
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whereas the neglect of this:part of the art las been the sole, 
though anpetceived, cause of inpamerable errors in the ova- 
rhation for regolating'the course of a ship at sea. Mir. Wales, 
the Nuttical’ Astronomer, who sailed with Captuin Cook, made 
rémurks ‘on this ¥ange ofthe needle, as affected by she dii- 
fe¥ert positions ‘of the -ship’s head, which Captain Finders 
sbinetinie ‘aftewards pursued and investigated by aceurate ex- 
petittienits, and pwblished his Observations, with Rulesifor cor 
reétiny the same. v3 
* Phe cébrated (Dr. Halley was the fiest author of a variation 
Aiatt; who ‘having comprehended the sabject of the magnetic 
tatiations, conceived the idea‘of reducing them imio a system; 
atit!; With a sigacity peculiar to himself, designed a -chast:of she 
verintions'for the Atlantic and Indian seas, which was pub. 
lahed fh £701. This chart was afterwards copied, aad published 
at'Amsterdum on a large scale. 
W the years 1745 and 1756, Dr. Halley’s chart was ire- 
printed, with ‘considerable alterations, by Messrs, Mountaia 
and Pddson, thaking the necessary allowance for those periods, 
and the ‘suine Was also: copied,-on a reduced scale, by Mr. Bellin, 
bydrégtipher of France, in 1755. In 1794, a correctededuion 
of Messis.Mountain and Dodson’s chart was printed ia Londen 
for that period. 
The above-mentioned charts were all on the Halleyan pria- 
ciple, and extend only to the Atlantic and Indian seas; but 
éne has letely'been published, constructed with great labour 
and ingéntity, ‘by Mr. Thomas Yeates, for all the known seas 
from sixty degrees‘of latitude north to sixty degrees of lati- 
tide south, (including the wholeextent of the Pacific Ocean) 
chiefly from actual observations made by European ‘navigators 
and astronomers, as recorded ‘in mannscript journals at -the 
twdographical offices of the Admiralty and East India House, 
compared with Spanish surveysin the Pacitic Ovean, and gal- 
lated with tables of‘the variation. This chart will bea valuable 
duxifiary to navigation‘in general, as well as interesting to 
fliose who investigate magnetical phenomena ; the magsetic 
éridinns, or curves, being delineated at convenient distances 
on the chart, as well as the Halleyan lines for every degree of 
ehatige inthe variation ; and the whole is elucidated by much 
important information and explanation, 





CARABOO. 


Continued from Page 810. 


THE next morning, having had one cup of tea, she crossed 
the Marsh, and went on the Passage read. She meta 
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man, who said it was a fine morning : she answered him iv her 
lingo. She had all this time her boonet, not her turban, 
When they came tothe village, he said, what a pity it was for 
her to go on withoat knowing any ove, or being understood, 
By signs, they wanted her to go toa French governess, ata 
geatleman’s house jast by, wo concluced she was\ Spanish; 
She proceeded on her joarney towards the Passage, gatil seeing 
a public-heuse, with a bench before it, as it was very hot weas 
ther, she sat herself down to rest. The mistress, dy signs, 
hegged her to come in, and refresh herself, which shedid, The 
sane man, who took her to the French governess, overtook her 
here, Some offered her one thing, some another ; but she 
took nothing. ‘The man, that ran after her, said, that she was 
a Spaniard, and tiat she must be fond of brandy, as much wae 
distilled in Spain.s They brought her a. decanter of brandy 
On makings signs, no, they brought decanters of gin and rum, 
to see whether she liked either of them. She took a little rem, 
and filled it up with cold wafer, and eat some biscuits, She 
proceeded on her journey to the Passage, the man aecompany- 
ing her. They met a soldier and another man, whom ber 
companion asked, if he could speak Spanish ; the man said yey 
for he had been in Spain many years, and wished he were there 
now ; he spoke to her ; she answered bit in her own language, 
and he replied, that she did talk Spanish, and came from 
Madrid Hill!!! He told the man, that she said, she bad « 
father and motber, who were behind on the road; and seeing 
her touch a cow on the hora, he told her not to touch them, 
because they were not like those in Spain; he said, women 
rode cows in Spain. She proceeded till within three miles of 
the Passage, where fioding herseif so near Wales, she wished 
to return back. She then took e paper trom her poeket, that 
had been given to her the preceding day, with Charles Harvey, 
Esq. Queen square, Freuch Consul, written ; and made sigas, 
that there she wished to go ; but her companion declared, that 
he would see her safe one way or another, for he was paid by 
the Freach governess: to do so. They called at the same 
public houses, and liad some beef steaks for dinner; after which 
she returned to the village, from which she had before staried, 
aud they gave her some tea ; in came the French governess, 
and another lady and geutleman, who though he bad been in 
Spain could not talk Spanish ; bet from what the man narrated 
of the soldier, he believed ber a Spaniard. He gave the mana 
direction to a Spaniard in Clifton, totake her there ; she was 
obliged to accompany bim to bristol, where she was resolved 
to make her escape, and so made signs that. she would go w 
the Freach Cousual, whom tle young man could not find. Oa 
his stopping to ¢ nquire Of some acqueimtance in Queen-square, 
she slipt rouud the cures, aud bid hersell be ong ses of the 
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barrels on the.quay, till the man.was out of ‘sight. She then 
enquired in English for lodgings for that night, and the next 
moraing she started for Almondsbury. About half ways, she 
tock, oft her, boanet, andsput on her handkerchief as a turban : 
most pevple galled her French. ‘Ata public house where she 
ssopped,, they gave ber beer. When she vot on Almondsbury 
Hill, she. went.ta.a shoemaker’s shop for lodgings, but they did 
not-andegstand her, andiput bread and batter and water before 
yer: Then, they.shewed her to Mr. Hill's; they sent her away 

om thence.to the Rev.Mr. Hunt's, who was not at home : she 
went. in, saw-9 bed, and made signs that she ‘wanted to sleep 
these 5 -but. Mrs. Hunt was alarmed at her appearence. They 
sem lrerto the overseer, who offered her sixpence. She made 
yasabe wanted not money, but lodgings.” The overseer’ sent 
her, to Mas. Worrall’s : she objected to go there, fearful of being 
fouad jout.. The man servant was continually asking what 
laaguage sheitalked. She went iu attheir invitation, and ‘sat 
dewa dm the kiteben. ' 

[Her reception at Mrs. Worrall’s‘at Kuole, has before been 
giver} ee 
Qagsiesnn « To be continued, 
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RECENT TOUR IN CANADA. 
’ Continued from Page 817. 


Few miles further on is a small lake, or rather a collection 
A of waters, from the surrounding country, called the 
Rotnd-O, from its shape. It is divided from the main wood- 
lands “by a large body of marshy soil, and which, in the rainy 
s@8ons, igaltogether overflown. It produces an immeuse quan- 
tit} of evarse, rushy grass, of great service as fodder during the 
wieter,and feed for cattle in the summer. Itisseparated from the 
whters of the large lake by a collection of sandy soils, which ap. 
pearid’ regular swells, like the high ridges of a ploughed field, 
mdagh which it has forced one solitary channel, capable of 
a@mittitvg small boats. 
OA'great quantity of game is found abont here, and wild 
decks are in such abundance, on this little lake, as to be by the 
natives reckoned by the acre. The land on the borders and 
neighbuarhood of tive Round O, ts considered the best yet discos 
veted; the soil very deep, and capable of producing, with little 
cillture, Uie most abundant crops of all kinds of grain, grass, 
polatoes; and every other necessary vegetable. A material ad- 
vahtage belonging to this part is in the allouments being borvered 
by the water,on the ong side, and the main road on the other,by 
VOL, 37. OK 
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which thefarmers,&e-can avail themselves of either communica« 
tiou,as best suits their inserest,whick at this distance from:a murs 
ket becomes, of great importance, from the facility of water car. 
riage, although through this extensive: country no» rivers ‘of 
great navigable extent areto be observed. The proximity: of 
the great Lake Erie, not being more than. fifteen or sixteen 
tiles frqm any part of the land yet cultivated, affords, daring 
the mild seasons, a ready and cheap method of conveyance of 
the surplus produce to apy part on the coast, or down the 
great lake. . The river Thames, a navigable water, rau inthe 
back ground from twelve to twenty miles nearly parallel, where 
old settlements have been for years established, .and contieety 
itself with lakes St. Clair and Erie, and affords also ready 
methedof transit for their productions.. The land on -those 
settlements is considered as yet too wet for wheat, but wilh ims 
very Jew years prove of inexhaustible fertility, by a few arti 
ficial drains, which with a very Jitile labour, will render tha 
part.a rich country. , At this period the settlers were anxiously 
waiting the coming of the winter, when by the heavy falls-of 
snaw and frost the whole surface is rendered hard and level. 
At this time the communication on the land begins, and is 
kept ap without intermission, throughout the winter, with spirt 
and life ; all the business of the farm being now necessarily sus- 
pended, it becomes the season of recreation, and sleighing is 
the order of the day, a method of travelling both snfe and exsy, 
Our return was now determined upon, the snow having com 
menced the latter part of Nevewher, when previous to the set 
ung in of the frost, it hardens the surface, and itis difficult to 
proceed. 
Under these circumstances, and varying our route, we chow 
the borders of the lake as our road, thinking the difficul y @ 
crossiug a few rivalets much less than again passing through 
swainps and morasses; lor a few miles the way was pleasant 
aud dry; the banks for this distance are low, and easy of ascent, 
but afterwards become steep and perpendicular, in many places 
from 100 to 150 leet, composed generally of clay, which una 
ble to resist the action of the water are continually being 
washed away at the base: the soil on the surface becomes loose 
by the rain and frost, so that large masses are frequently and 
abruptly precipitated into the lake, to the great danger of the 
passing travciler: as we proceeded the wind sprung up, and 
drose the waves with violence on the beach, which made oor 
passage dilicult and unpleasant, being frequently immersed 
to our widdles, and subject to the being thrown. down by the 
surrounding waters, and carried out of our depth. In this way 
we procecded for several hours, when vight approaching, and 
the house to which we were direcied on the borders of the lake 
not being in sight, we ascenied the cif, and found oarselves 
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at-a loss, as from the thickness of the trees we could hardly 
make our way through. The soow had also covered what 
track or path way there was ; but we kept as near the ridge of 
the cliffs as was practicable, and were objiged to descend and 
ascend the ravines, in some places near 100 feet deep, formed 
by the passage of the rivulets through the body of the soil, and 
rutiviog into the lake; all this was attended with lubotir ‘and 
fatigue syhowever, after two hours further perseverance, we 
cathealbat once upon our object, and were luckily’ relieved 
fyom our apprehensions of being in the woods all ‘vight. We 
here found a small house,already occupied by fourteen persons, 
and.with the exception of one person, the whole belonged to 
one family. 

“This person’s name was Hackney;he had forinerly been em- 
ployed in Cheshire, on the canals in England, had just ‘atrived 
ijj;@ canoe from Longpoint on the Jake with provisions, 
salted: pork, beef, rum, Xc. he was on his way further up to 
his residence; where his brother and himself have 400 acres, 
and.are doing extremely well. This being their first year ou 
the grouad, they were obliged to provide themselves with ne- 
cesgaties wot the summer, when the harvest provides every 
thing that isafterwards required. In our lives we never re- 
membered to have seen an association of the same number of 
individuals, more healthy, contented, and happy. ‘The father 
of this family was absent at Charlotteville, building a mill 5 
himself and son hold each a lot of land of 200 acres, on either 
side of a fine run of water, upon which they are constructing a 
grist and saw mill, aud building a large house, this having 
served thein as atemporary retreat, while the family cleared 
some land, and the father by his labour accumolaied further 
weans of establishing themselves, 


To be continued. 








BUONAPARTE, 
From Mr. Ellis’s Journal of the Embassy to China. 


\ E had heard so much of the vicissitudes of temper to 
which Buonaparte was subjeet, that we were by no means 
confident of being admitted to his presence ; fortunately for 
us, the Ex-Emperor was in good hamour, and the interview 
took place on this day. . 
Lord Amherst was first introduced to Buonaparte by General 
Bertrand, and remained alone with him for more than an hour. 
Iwas next called in, and presented by Lord Amherst. Buon- 
aparte having continued in discourse about half an hour, Cap- 
6K 2 
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tain Maxweil and the gentlemen of the .embassy were afier. 
wards introduced, and presented. He put questions to each, 
having some relation,to their respective situations ; and we all 
united in remarking that bis manners were simple and affable, 
without wanting dignity. 1 was most struck wnh.the unsub. 
dued ease of his behaviour and appearance ; he could not 
have been freer from embarrassment ‘and depression “in the 
zenith of bis power at the Thuilleries, 

_ Boonaparte rather declaimed than conversed, and during the 
half bour Lord Amherst and I were with him, seemed oni 
anxious to impress his sentiments upon the recollection of «his 
auditors, possibly forthe purpose of having them repeated, 
His style is highly epigranunatic, and he delivers his: opinions 
with the oracular confidence of a man accustomed to produce 
conviction: his modeof discussing great political questions 
would in another appear charlatanerie, bat in himis only th 
developement of the empyrical system, which he universally 
addpted. Notwithstanding the attention which be might be 
supposed to have given to the nature of our Govergment,: he 
has certainly a very imperfect knowledge of the sabject; all 
his observations on the policy of England, as relating to ‘the 
past, or looking tothe future, were adapted to a despotisan ; and 
he is either unable or unwilling to take into consideration the 
difference produced.by the will of the monarch being subor- 
dinate, not only to the interests, but to the opinion of his 
people. i 

He used metaphors and illustrations with great freedom, 
borrowing the latter chiefly from medicine : his elocurion was 
rapid, but clear and forcible ; and both his manuer and Jan 
guage suipassed my expectations. The character of-his cour 
tenance is rather intellectual than Commanding, and the chi 
peculiarity is in the wouth, the upper lip apparently changing 
in expression with the variety and suecession of his ideas. In 
person Buovaparte is so far from being extremely corpulent, 
as has been represented, that | believe he was never more. ca- 
pable of undergoing the fatigaes of a campaign than at present. 
I should describe him as short and muscular, nut more inclined 
to corpulency than men often are at his age. 

Buonaparte’s’ complaints respecting bis situation at St 
Helena would not, L think, have excited much attention, if 
they had not become a subject of discussion in the House of 
Lords; for as he denied our right to consider him a_ prisoner 
of ways, in Opposition to the mostobvious principles of reason 
and law, it was not to be expected that any treatment be might 
receive consequent to his being so considered, would: be ‘ace 
ceptable. On the other hand, admitting him to be a prisoner, 
jt js difficult to imagine upon what grounds he can complain 
of the limited restraint under which he is placed at Si. He- 
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His complainis respecting a.scanty supply,of provisions and 
wines (for L consider, Mantholon,as the organ of Buonaparte) 
are. 100 absurd, to deserve consideration ; and it is impossible 
not {to regret, that anger, 16 al, of, pretended, should] have ine 
duced so great, a, man, to countenance , such pelty misiepe. 
resentations. I must confess that (he positive stats meuis whieh 
had beeo made respecting the baduess of the secummod sions 
at Longwood had produced a partial belie lu) ay mind 3; ©vea 
this, however, was removed by actual observation, Longweod 
House, considered as a residence for a sovercigan, is certainly 
small, and perhaps inadequate ; but viewed as the bebiianon 
of aperson of rank, disposed to live without show, is both 
convenient and respectabie. Better situations may be fugad 
in. the island, and Plantation House is in evevy teypect a su- 
perior residence ; but that is intended tor the meeption of 
numerous guests, and for the degree of exterior splendour ‘be- 
longing to the office of Governor. 

The two remaining circuinstances of Buonaparie’s situation 
deserving attention, are the restraints which may affect hig 
personal Lberty, and those which relate to bis intercourse with 
uthers. With respect to the first, Buonaparte assumes cas a 
principle that his escape, while watched by the forts and inen 
ol war,ts unpossible ; and that, therefere, hits liberty within 
the precinets of the island ought to be unletiered. The aruth 
vf the principle is obviously questionable, ind the conse quence 
is overthrown by the fact of bis beng a prisoner, whose de- 
tention is of importance sufficient to Justify the most rigorous 
precautions ; ‘his‘own conclusion is nevertheless admitted to 
the extent of allowing him to-go to-any part of the Bland, pro- 
vided he be accompanied by a Sritish officer 5 ‘for eth jose 
Atifiable purposes this permission as sufficient; vor is it ‘ins 
dended to be nullified in practiee by undue iwreiference on the 
partof the oflicerin attendance. For purposes of health or 
marusement he basa range of four miles, unaccompanied, and 
without being overlooked ; another of eight miles, where he 
is partially in view of the sentries 5 and astill wicer circuit of 
twelve miles, throughout which beisunder their observation, 
In both these latterspaces he isaso fiee trom the aticotance 
of an oflicer.. At night, indeed, the sentnes close round the 
house. | can scarcely imagine that greater personal liberty, 
consistent with any pretension to sceuriiy, could be granted io 
av individual, supposed under any restrawit at ell, 

Ilis iniereourse ‘with others is certotily under immediate 
surveillunce, no person being allowed to enter the tneicsite at 
Longwood without a pass fromthe Governor; but these pase 
ses are yeadily granied,ond neither tie conesity of individuals, 
nor the personel gratificawon which Buonaparte may be ex- 
pected to derive jrom their visits, are cheeked ‘by pretended 
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difficulties or aibitrary regulations. His correspondence is 
also under restraint,and he is not allowed to send or receive lete 
ters but through the medium of the Governor ; this regulation 
is no doubt disagreeable, and may be distressing to his feelings, 
but it is a necessary consequence of being what he nowis, and 
what he has been. 

Two motives may, I think, be assigned for Buoraparte’s uns 
reasonable complaints: the first, and principal, is to keep idive 
public interestin Europe, but chiefly in England, where be 
flatters himself that he has a party : and the second, 1 ‘think, 
may be traced to the personal character and habits of Buos 
naparte, when he finds an occupation in the peity intrigues by 
which these complaints are brought forwerd, and an unworthy 
gratification in the tracassasies and annoyance which they 
produce on the spot. 

If this conjecture be founded, time alone, and a conviction 
of their inutility, will induce Buonaparte to desist fron ba 
complaints, and to consider bis situation in its true light ; asa 
confinement, with fewer restrictions upon his personal liberty, 
than justifiable caution, uninfluenced by liberality, would have 
established. ’ 





Biographical Notice of the late Admiral Sir John Duck- 
worth. 


\ HEN a brave leader falls in battle, slain in the midst. of 

victory, the zeal of national gratitude seems to know no 
bounds in accumulating honours on his name, But an _eqval 
share of glory must ultimately await the veteran warrior, who, 
shielded in the day of battle by Providence, survives his 
victories ; and, after a long course of additional services, 
rendered tohis profession and to society, pays the debt Jo 
nature, in some dignified station of comparative ease, or in the 
boson of his own family. Sach was the brave and distin- 
guished man whose recent death we now deplure; for impartial 
history will pronounce (what all good men ana competent 
judges already allow) that the illustrious name of Admiral Sir 
John Duckworth stands in the foremost rank, among those 
naval commanders who have received the highest honours from 
their country’s gratitude, 

Quique sui memores alios fecere monendo. 

Naval worthies (usually distinguished by a certain cha- 
racteristic nobility of nature) have ever been, for obvious and 
just reasons, the peculiar favourites of our insular region; and 
we cherish their memory with all the attachment of filial love, 
blended with respect and reverence. A lusue, like a glory, has 
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surrounded their monumental trophies. When we lose them, 
our regrets are alleviated by a commemoration of their deeds, 
and a reflection on the benefits we have derived from their 
hardihood, their perils, their skill and condact, and their 
splendid examples. With a view to soothe the pain of regret, 
universally felt on the present occasion, let us call to mind a 
few: particulars in the life of our late distinguished admiral, 
which may confidently claim the merit of authenticity as they 
proceed from testimonials which cannot be controverted. 

Sir Joho Duckworth was the son of the Rev. Henry Duck- 
worth, vicar of Stoke Pogeis, and rector of Falmer, in 
Buckinghamshire ; and was born at Leatherhead, in Surrey, on 
the 9th of February, 1749. He was sent, at a very early age, 
to Eton ; and had just completed his temth year, when a visit 
was paid to the school, by the renowned Boscawen. It was 
proposed by the admiral that the young Duckworth should 
accompany him to sea. The proposal was eagerly accepted by 
the.ardent boy, whose mind and body had been formed by 
nature for the profession ; and in a few days be was established 
on board of the Namur. Nor was it long before he shared in 
the perils and glories of naval warfare; for he fought in the 
engagement with the Frencl: Admiral de La Clue, in the year 
1759; and was present also at the victory gained in the same 
year over the Admiral de Conflans. 

He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant iu the year 1770, 
tothatof commander in 1779,and of post-captain in 1780. 
in 1796 he was appointed a commodore ; in 1797 a colonel of 
marines; and in 1799 attoined the rank of rear-admiral, 

His services in the must active scenes of bis profession were 
nearly uninterrupted, from the very commencement to the very 
close of his carcer ; for nature had blessed him with a frame 
which could endure the severest fatigue, and bad inspired him 
with a soul that did not brook repose, while its energies were 
demanded in the service of his country. 

He was distinguished as captain of the Orion, in the memo- 
rable vatiles fought by Lord Howe; he commanded the naval 
forces at the important capture of Minorea in 1798; and also 
at the capture of the Danish and Swedish islands im the West 
Indies, in 1801, for which latter service he was created a knight 
of the bath. He was appointed to command at Jamaica a fleet 
of wweaty-cight ships of the line, during the peace of Amiens, 
when the French had ap equal force at St. Domingo; and be 
was chosen to command that fleet of observation, because he 

had judgment aod temper to avoid unfriendly discussion, while 
peace between the two countries could be preserved, as well as 
the less rave military virtues which were known to qualify bin 
for vigorous action when hostilities should be renewed. Lo the 
close of 1805, Sir John Duckworth was in the immediate coun 
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mand of a squadren which was employed in blockading the 
pert of Cadiz, when inte Higence was received Sv him, that the 
French @eers had sailed from Brest and from Rochefort. He 
did not hese tarsal tiggeends in purepet off them, relinquish. 
ing the blockade. and sending to intimate his proceedings to 
Lord oil z wood, witewas inibe Mediterranea. Spccess 
the-most brifiuunt neturewecowpapied his evierprise, He fou 

a Freneh sqaudron at Se Domiugo, on the. 6th of Febréatf, 
1806, consming of one.siip of 135 guns, sone 80, and. thre 
of p45 and afterw brave resisiance, he captured or destre 
then alk For this splendid:syecess he was rewarded” 
@xpressed@pprobation of bis sovereign, by the thanks @ 
houses'of parlimnent, by many votes.of vases: and of spc 
and freedows of corporate bodies, and by the unanimbys, 
plauses of the whole nation. A pension.of .1000/. a year 
niso conferredupen him for. ihis serviee. ln the Spring, 
1807, Sir Joh» Duckworth commanded an expedition to, Gon 
¥Ytantinople ; and in the unexainpled and successful en ieap ibe 
of forcing the passage of the Duardanelles,evipced whyt | 
result of the expedition would have been, if human power co 
have surmounted the obstacles with which he bad to contend. 
Returning trom the Mediterranean, the admiral» served, as 
second in command of the channel fleet ; and in January, 1810, 
was appointed govervor and commander in chief.at New ound- 
Jab, where he served until 1813, in which vear a baronetcy was 
conterred upon him. 

Finally, on the Oth of January, 1815, he assumed~the chief 
commagdiat Plymouth. Le t.ansferred his residence from his 
mansion-bouse at Wear, near Exeter, to the Admiralty-house 
at Plymouth Dock. Plymouth Dock was now his homme, at 
which be supported ihe digntty of lis rank and station, ex- 
e:cising the virtues of good neighbourhood and hospitality, tod 
wmonyling with the dignity of a commander, the ease’ and good 
humour of the open-hearted host at the table and fire-side. 

Ashe lived so he died, a splendid example of active and 
passive fortitude. He suffered much, but he bore it with 
patience, Not asigh or a groan burst from his bosom. To'the 
veig. last be fulfilled his offeial duties, his uneonquerable 
apiiit supporting bra under the painiut effort which they 
required, 

Sach was the man whose loss we deplore. The kindest feel 
ings were blendedwith the energies of his manly character. 
Pls anderstap ding seconded the propensities of his heart, and 
woded to tender his benevolent purposes speedily efficient. 
His purposes of service were followed by an alacrity and 
perseverance Which pansed not till they were acconmplishéd. 
Miny persons have te-theank bim for substantial benefiis, 
winch he procured for them tby a zeclous, indefatigable, and 
judicious promotion of then advancement and plosperuy. 
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UNPLEASANT COMPANION. 


am one of winter’s constant attendants, and, perhaps, no 
- 6 belonging to him is more generally disliked. ‘The iadies 
cautiously endeavour to avoid me, andthe gentlemen take care 
to keep me as mueh at a distance as they can. But I always 
ad means to intrude myself some way or other, and when I 
cannot do. it openly, 1 do it secretly, For I have, oftea been 
known to steal into the head, stomach, and even jungs:of a per- 
gon unperceived. But when they do find me out, they treat 
me very roughly, and [ assure you I am obliged to put up with 
many Wipes and rubs before I quit them. Sometimes they try 
to kill me with hot liquors, and some have been so immoderate 
and cruel as to attempt to expel me by poison.. Was it not 
forme old Winter would be much more agreeable than he 
really is. Mankigd never have to thank me for my company, 
baton the contrary ever observe my departure with pleasure. 
I am a source of disquiet to thousands, and sometimes produce 
very direful effects; and you will doubiless agree with me 
when I say, that if properly fixed in the constitation itis 
with great difficulty you can get rid of a 
COLD. 





A Recipe for preventing the Oxidation or Rusting of 
' Steel or Iron, 


— of fat oil varnish, and_ rectified oil of turpentine, 
equal quantities, or at least four fifths’ of the iatter, 
and mix them well together. This varnish is then to be laid 
on thin, by means of a spunge, and suffered to dry in a 
place where it cannot be injured’ by dust. It preserves 
the metallic glogs, and no trace of rust is ever perceived on 
things thus varnished. It may likewise be applied on copper, 
the polish and colour‘of which are always preserved by it, and 
it is particularly recommendable for surgical and other instru- 
urents. 


Question, by A. Fox, of Falmouth. 





WO travellers A. and B. 360 miles distant, set out at the 
same time; A. travels 10 miles an hour; B,8. How 

fur does cach travel before they meet. 
VOL. 37. OL 
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Answer, by J. Newland,  Blackauton Academy, to X, Y¥.Z.’s Charade, 
; inserted DMay.25- os 


_— - = ae ty BAe a er an 
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PENSION bravery merits well, 
"h Oldage and sickness to repel. 





—. 


Answer, by, J. Jerwood, of Pougbill, tp. Ami’s Anagram, inserted. August 11, 


O- TEACH, if you aright transpose, 
A GHEAT it doubtiess will disclose. 


Cor Similar answers have been received from J. Newland, Blackauton Acx 
demy; Augusta; R. Lewis, of Poole; R: Patt, of Ford Mill, Black 
auton; and J. Paris, of Axminster. 
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Answer, by A. T. of Plympstock, to Augusta's Rebus, inserted August 11. 


EHOLD man in bis INFANT state, 
No care or trouble then he knows; 
But on his watchful! parent’s breast 
He calmly ‘sinks to sweet repose, 
And when old age shall bend him down, 
If he in virtue’s paths has trod, 
Serencly sinks to endless rest, 
Into the bosom of his God. 


*¢* We have received the like answer from ], P. Reed; J. Newland, of 
Blackauton academy ; R- Lewis, of Poole; and J. Edwards, of Chard. 





ANAGRAM, by X. Y. Z. 


HAT is it that ladies exceedingly dread, 
At.the summer's approach to appear? + 
Would they rally their forces, and cut off its head, 
From the rest they have nothing te fear. 





REBUS, by ¥. Parris, of Axminster, 


Pleasant liquor first expound; 
What oft 1 do must next be found; 
A quadruped I next require, 
Whose strength and beauty most admire; 
A son of Jupiter collect; 
A near relaon next inspect ; 
The initials join, and you'll disclose 
A fruit thatan my garden grows. 


ee ee SS 
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REBUS, 4y Amanuensis, of Somerton. 


Cc riddling gents. a moment spare, 
Half of a bird frst find with care; 

A negative well-known to you; 

A preposition bring to view; 

A numbers, lastly, you'tbexphain, 

And of the same two-thirds retain; 
Connect the several parts aright, 

And instantly appears in’sight, 

Ain instrument on which ¥ play 

To pass a leisure hour away. 
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AUTUMN. 


LAD in her robes of various hues, 
Autumn assunies her’ reign ; 
And spreads abroad her fraitfuli stores: 
O’er all the verdant plains. 


A graceful beauty now appears 
‘o deck both hill and vale; 
The beauteous fields around combige 
The senses to regale. 


What views diversified and gay, 
On every side arise, 

Where the wide prospect opens fair 
Bencath the azure skies. 


With joy the aheoae swains observe 
The yellow, ripen’d ear; 

Now to its full perfection brought, 
By Heaven’s indulgent care, 


And straight, behold, with busy hands, 
They reap the golden grain, 

Which falls beneath their vigorous strokes, 
Profusely on the plain. 


While all around an aspect wears 
Of gladness and delight, 

Woods, groves, and lawns contributing- 
To charm the wondering sight. 


But soon the pleasing scene must change! 
For each declining day 

Will quickly rifle all its charms, 
And bear the spoils away. 


Soon will the woods and verdant groves 
Far different bues assume; 

For their gay dress must shortly be 
Consign’d to nature’s tomb. 


At winter's dreary, stern approach 
Their beauties fade away. 

And quick by furious winds be swept 
‘To ruin and decay. 


How just an emblem this pourtrays 
Of human’s life’s decline! 

When stript of every youthful grace 
By the rude hand of time. 


For age, like cheerless winter, comes, 
Succeeding brighter days; 

And oft times, with a withering frown, 

Its gloom around displays. 
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From hence let those instruction learn, 

Who youth and health-enjuy, 5 
Wisely their early days to spend 

In useful, fit employ. 


As each revolving season rolls, 
With care the time improve ; 

Nor e’er forget that Power to praise 
Who reigns enthron’d above, 


*Tis his to bless declining years, 
Who fitst-our being gave; 

The glorious, everlasting God, 
Omnipotent to save. 


To Him let then each heart aspire, 
With thanks for favours past; 

And in his goodness still contide 
While life itself shall last. 


Taunton PRIMROSE, 

















SABBATH MORNING. 


HA to the placid, venetable morn, 
That slowly wakes while ald the fields are still; 
A pensive cala on every breeze is borne, 

gtaver murmur gurgles from the rill, 


And echo answets softer froin the hill; 
While softer sings the linnet from the thorn, 
The sky-lark warbles in a tone less shrill, 
Hail, light serene! hail, holy Sabbath morn! 


The gales that lately sighed along the grove, 
Have hush’d their downy wings in dead repose, 
The rovks float silent by in airy drove, 
The suo a mild, but solemn, lustre throws; 
The clouds, that hover'd low, forget to move ; 
‘Thus smil’d the day when the first morn arose! 


REFLECTION. 








OW sweet it were, methinks, awhile 
Po quit this weary load of clay, 
‘]o wanton in the summer’s smile, 
Tenants of air, and boundicss day. 


How sweet, how passing swect, to rise, 
Above a!l grief, above all care, 

And sail at will the feecy skies, 
Light as the cloud that hovers there. 


Vain wish' would guilt, would passion fly, 
When the free spirit soar’d above, 
Would gricf melt in the sunny sky, 
Or winds disperse the vapour love ? 


No! no! the soul its native place, 
It own unrivali'd lord or slave, 

No spot can elevate the base, 

No shange depress the truly bravet 








